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TWICE PARTED. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a dull life that little Lizzie Wright led, 
alone with her mother. They were very poor, so 
poor that during the hard winter months Lizzie 
seldom tasted anything more substantial than dry 
scraps of bread, smeared over with a little dripping 
to give them a relish ; and her milk and water at 
breakfast was often so weak, that but for the 
colour Lizzie would have doubted whether there 
was any milk in it at all. 

Bad living, however, was not Lizzie's greatest 
trouble ; she would not so much have minded the 
short allowance at meal times, if she could have 
played with other little children in the street, for- 
getting her hunger and cold for awhile in the ex- 
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citement of the games she used to watch from her 
window. 

Many and many a time had Lizzie begged her 
mother to let her join the rough little urchins who 
swarmed out of the neighbouring houses to manu- 
facture mud pies in the gutter, to pelt each othei 
with snow-balls, or to play at horses in defiance of 
the regular ti affic. 

But Mrs. Wright had known better days, she 
objected to the streets on account of the rude- 
ness of Lizzie^s only possible playmates, as well as 
on account of the many dangers to which children 
are exposed ; and hence the poor little girl had 
to amuse herself as best she could within the* 
confined walls of her mother's dilapidated 
lodging. 

Sometimes Lizzie would sit quietly on the floor 
for hours, watching the monotonous turning of 
the mangle by which her mother earned their 
scanty subsistence, watching until its uneasy 
groans startled her from unbidden sleep. 
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Sometimes she would amuse herself by observ- 
ing the lamps as one by one they gleamed with a 
sickly yellow glare along the lamplighter's track. 

And sometimes — but these were rare occasions 
— her mother took her for a long walk where 
rows of unfinished houses gave place at last to 
sloppy meadows, patchwork -looking squares of 
garden stuff, and scraggy hedges. 

These were her treats, these ex cursions into the 
country. Pleasure, like everything else, goes by 
comparison, and it was pleasure enough for Lizzie 
to run freely here and there, to breathe the fresh 
breeze on a fine winter afternoon, and to see how 
large the great red sun looked as it sank down 
behind the undulating hills in the distance. 

There was pleasant talk, too, between Lizzie 
and her mother when Lizzie had run about to her 
heart's content, and hand in hand they commenced 
their return journey. 

On the afternoon with which our story begins, 
they had been for one of these long walks. Lizzie 
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had laughed and played with the crisp snow till her 
fingers had grown tired of pinching and scattering 
it, and now she strode along beside her mother on 
the homeward road as demurely as a little 
maiden. 

And how many things there were to talk about 
on this particular afternoon ! It happened 
to be only a few days before Christmas ; and it is 
worse than a poor home, where no attempt is made 
to amuse children at that season — it is absolutely 
a wicked one. 

Now we have already said that Mrs. Wright's 
w as a poor home, but it was not a wicked one ; 
the lonely woman strove hard to make Lizzie 
happy, and she never failed to provide some kind of 
holiday pleasure in honour of the children's 
special festival. 



I 



CHAPTER II. 

Very early, you may be sure, Lizzie awoke on 
Christmas morning ; and with an eager exclama- 
tion, she welcomed the large pasteboard box which 
had been placed over night at her. bedside. 

On other occasions she would have been de- 
lighted with the trim new doll which lay on her 
pillow, but this morning the doll was honoured 
with only a momentary sign of approbation, so 
anxious was Lizzie to open the large parcel and 
to turn out its contents. 

Lizzie, who was now between five and six years 
old, was able to appreciate fine clothes, and here it 
seemed to her she had fallen upon an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. There was a frock just like the 
frocks of the ladies'children she admired at church ; 
there was a warm jacket for out of doors, and the 
prettiest hat she had ever imagined, and boots and 
stockings, and everything she could think of. 
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The meaning of such an expensive present she 
never asked, these treasures were hers, and that 
was all she wanted to know about them. 

" You are a dear good mamma/' she said, 
rewarding her mother with one of her warmest 
kisses. '' m love you so much for giving me all 
these pretty things.^' 

" Wouldn't you have loved me without them, 
darling ?" replied Mrs. Wright. " Wouldn't you 
have loved me if I could only have given you the 
little doll, which you see I have dressed as nearly 
as possible according to your fancy ? 

" Look, dear," she continued, holding it up be- 
fore Lizzie, and trying to claim for it a moment's 
attention, " I have made dolly's dress of silk, like 
the doll you admired the other day in the shop 
window — won^t you look at her?" 

Poor Mrs. Wright might have spared herself 
the trouble of dressing the doll, as far as Lizzie 
was concerned ; she was too busy trying on her 
new things to attend to her mother, or to the little 
gift which was being pressed so pttsistently upon 
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her notice ; and while she gazed admiringly at 
herself in the cracked old mirror, she never be- 
stowed a glance upon the careworn face behind her. 
If she had done so, she would have wondered at 
its unusual paleness, and at the ill- restrained tears 
which found their way down her mother^s cheeks. 

It was only for a few minutes, however, that 
Mrs. Wright indulged in useless regret or appre- 
hension ; whatever her thoughts may have been, 
she put a good face on the matter, and soon ap- 
peared to be as pleased with the new frock as 
Lizzie herself. 

There were so many speculations on Lizzie's 
side, as to what one little girl would think when 
she met her walking in her fine clothes, and what 
another would say when she saw her in church ; 
and there was so much adjusting of hooks, 
buttons, and strings on Mrs. Wright's part, that 
the toilet occupied an unconscionable time that 
morning, and it was nearly nine o^clock before they 
sat down to breakfast. 

The lateness of the hour, atvd xNx'^Vwtx^ ^\^ 
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which Mrs. Wright prepared Lizzie and herself 
for church, left little opportunity for any more 
remarks until the service was ended, and they 
bent their steps along the quiet road which had 
become their favourite walk. 

"Should you be disappointed, Lizzie,*' began 
Mrs. Wright, " if I were to tell you that your fine 
things were given by somebody else, and not by 
me?" 

Lizzie at once fell to speculating as to who 
could have sent them. Her best friend was the 
mistress of the laundry, who supplied her mother 
with work ; she was not long therefore in hazard- 
ing an explanation of the present. 

" Perhaps Mrs. Jones sent them, mamma ? " 

" No, dear, it was not Mrs. Jones that sent 
them,*' replied Mrs. Wright. " It was a lady 
whom you have never seen, but one who will be a 
kind friend to you, Lizzie, if you are good and 
affectionate with her, as you are with me." 

" Is she like Mrs. Jones, mamma, with glasses 
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over her eyes, and a gold chain, and shining things 
in her ears, and sweets in her pockets for me when 
I meet her ? '* 

^^ Yes, Lizzie, she is a finer lady than Mrs. 
Jones, and — " 

" And will she be very fond of me," continued 
Lizzie, too impatient to wait for any further reply ; 
" and will she come to see me when I am not 
well, and bring me more presents and tarts, 
like those in the shop at the corner ? " 

" Instead of coming to see you, darling, she is 
going to take you to visit her, in her own house, 
and if you do what she tells you, and behave 
nicely, she will give you puddings and tarts every 
day.'' 

" And she will give you tarts too, mamma, won't 
she ? '* said Lizzie, running off in high glee at the 
prospect of unlimited sweets which dawned upon 
her. She little dreamed of the change for which 
her mother had been trying to prepare her, or of 
the sacrifice which she was about to complete. 



CHAPTER III. 

When Lizzie returned to the cross-roads, where 
she had left her mother, she was surprised to find 
her engaged in earnest conversation with a lady in 
a pony carriage. Before either of them noticed 
her, Lizzie had time to scan the stranger^s features, 
and to determine whether she liked the looks of 
her or not. Here then is Mrs. Smith's picture, as 
presented by Lizzie's obsen^ation. 

First and foremost, a very gay bonnet, with 
enough particoloured ribbons about it to have 
decked out a whole family in Sunday best. And 
beneath the bonnet, a round red face which re- 
minded Lizzie pleasantly of a good-natured woman 
who had sometimes helped Mrs. Wright in her 
sorest straits. And beneath the face, a huge un- 
dulating mass of fur, with long tails on it, which 
seemed to occupy every available corner ia the 
little phaeton. 
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Lizzie thought how much she should like to 
stroke the fur and pull the tails, but as she did 
not care to take liberties all at once with a 
stranger, she gave up the tails, and her eyes were 
passing on to the examination of the pony, when 
Mrs. Smith looked up, and called Lizzie to her 
in a cheery voice. 

" This is the lady who sent you your nice warm 
clothes, darling," said Mrs. Wright, as she lifted 
Lizzie into the carriage, and while Mrs. Smith 
wrapped Lizzie^s legs comfortably in the fur rug, 
her mother placed the neglected doll in her hand, 
kissed her with a strange tremor on her lips, and, 
withdrawing herself by a sudden effort, gave the 
word to drive on. 

Mrs. Smith soon hurried the pony into a trot, 
and before Lizzie had time to take fright at being 
alone with a stranger, they were jogging along at 
a good round pace. 

Lizzie looked back however, before they had 
gone far, and she saw her mother standing in the 
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road, her head bowed, and her hands feeling ner- 
vously for support, as Lizzie had often seen 
them Feel for it on evenings when she had 
become faint with working at the mangle. 
Lizzie called to her, but she never looked up; 
she called louder, louder than the echo of the 
pony's hoofs, louder than the grating of the noisy 
carriage wheels, louder still, as she saw her 
mother's form growing small in the distance^ and 
in another moment, if she had not been withheld, 
she would have jumped from the carriage, as she 
used when a baby child to jump from her rickety 
old perambulator. 

For the first time it was a stranger's hand and 
a stranger's voice that strove to soothe and com- 
fort her. Very gently Mrs. Smith wiped away 
the fast falling tears from Lizzie's eyes, telling her 
that she would soon be playing with her own little 
children, and that she must cheer up, because it 
would make her mamma unhappy if she were told 
that Lizzie cried. 
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With maiiv rash promises Mrs. Smith tried to 
brighten Lizzie's face, and, assisted by the novelty 
of the drive she succeeded so well, that before they 
had gone many miles Lizzie had become quite 
confidential with her newly found friend. 

" You don't turn a mangle at home, do you ? '* 
said Lizzie, looking up inquiringly into Mrs. 
Smith's face. 

^* No, dear,'' replied Mrs. Smith, greatly 
amused at such an idea. ''What a strange 
question." 

'' Ah, I know what you do all day when you 
are at home," continued Lizzie, looking excessively 
sly. 

'• Do you, Lizzie ? " said Mrs. Smith, bridling 
up with the conscious superiority which a trades- 
man's wife feels to manual labour. 

" Yes, yes," said Lizzie, becoming still more 
confidential, and edging along the seat closer to 
Mrs. Smith's side, '' but I won't tell you, because 
it's rude to make remarks." 
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Mrs. Smithy still expecting a compliment upon 
the refined life of ease in which she must be 
supposed to luxuriate^ gave Lizzie a gracioas 
smile, and still pressed her to make her guess. 

''I'll whisper to you/' said Lizzie at last^ 
climbing on to the seat so as to get one hand 
round Mrs. Smith's neck^ and her lips close to 
her ear. 

'' When you are at home you cook gentlemen's 
dinners all day, and how do you think I know ? " 

Mrs. Smith's cheeks suddenly assumed a much 
darker glow than nature was wont to bestow 
upon them, but she was good natured notwith- 
standing a fair allowance of vanity, and so, 
attempting a rather forced laugh, she bade 
Lizzie go on with her revelations. 

" Shall I tell you ? " continued Lizzie^ not 
requiring much encouragement. " It's because 
you are just like Mrs. Stoker who cooks at the 
railway hotel," and Lizzie clapped her hands in 
glee at the acuteness of her discovery. 
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And now the carriage turned into the lane 
leading to The Elms, the neat and comfortable 
house where Mrs. Smith ruled over a n^aid of 
all work, a young nurse, and five children of 
various ages from eight years old downwards. 

Here Mrs. Smith lorded it in fine stvle, sub- 
ject always to the superior authority of Mr. 
Smith, who ruled over all ; and here the old 
pony stopped of his own accord, with such a 
jerk too, that it seemed as if he were anxious 
to introduce Lizzie to the household with the 
least possible delay. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Lizzie's reception at any rate promised plenty 
of the companionship for which she had so often 
sighed in vain ; the children had heard the carriage 
as it drew up at the door, and they were all hurry- 
ing downstairs to meet their future playmate when 
Lizzie was ushered into the hall. 

Emily, the eldest of the little troop, at once 
claimed Lizzie as her special companion. She 
was the image of her mother, friends said when 
they wished to compliment Mrs. Smith delicately 
on her appearance ; and if a rosy dimpled face at 
the age of eight naturally developas into a red 
pimpled one at the age of forty, they were right 5 
but if not, let their consciences answer for it. 

Next came Louisa, a second Emily, only shorter, 
plumper, and more dimpled than her sister ; added 
to which charms she possessed at this period of 
her history a better supply of front teeth. 
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Then came John, better known as Jack, who 
was pronounced by admiring friends to be the exact 
image of his father. He was another credible 
witness to the good fare maintained at The Elms 
and as such he presented himself before Lizzie, 
with two fingers in his mouth, and full round eyes 
expressive of the greatest astonishment, 

Lizzie was hugged by each of them in turn, was 
stared at by another baby child, a little girl with a 
duplicate set of round eyes expressing the same 
wonder as Jack's, and, accompanied by the 
whole guard of honour, was led away to the 
nursery to be presented to baby and to be prepared 
for dinner. 

Before looking round the nursery, of course 
Lizzie looked at the baby, he was what Jack 
must have been when he was six months old, the 
only difference being, that instead of look- 
ing at Lizzie with astonishment, he displayed a 
well-bred nonchalance, which would have done 
credit to the very best society. 
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And now it was Lizzie*s turn to be amazed, as 
she went about the nursery, discovering what ap- 
peared to her such luxury as never had ezistedi 
except in the display of the largest shop windows 
and in the fairy tales which her mother had told her 
were not true. 

Lizzie was promptly recalled, however, from her 
researches by Emily and Louisa, who vied with 
each other in patronizing their visitor and younger 
companion. 

'^ Come, take off your hat, dear, and wash your 
hands,*' began Emily. 

" For you are old enough to have dinner withme 
and Emily, and papa, and mamma,'* added Louisa, 
with much consequence, repeating in substance 
what she had heard her mother say. 

Lizzie readily acquiesced in the necessary pre- 
parations for making her appearance in the dining- 
room ; her appetite had been sharpened by the 
drive, and it was now a long time since break- 
fast. 



[ 
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With the greatest expedition, therefore, she 
completed her toilet, and was conducted by Emily 
to the table, where Mr. and Mrs. Smith already 
awaited them. 

Mr. Smith, who may be described by an in- 
version of his friends' words, that is to say, by 
comparing him to the baby, inasmuch as he had no 
pronounced feature whatever, and very little hair 
on his head, Mr. Smith received Lizzie with a 
boisterous cordiality intended to set her perfectly 
at her ease. 

'^ Come along my little girl/' he exclaimed as 
soon as he perceived her. " Come and give me a 
kiss — you're not shy are you ? There's a kiss for 
one cheek — that's English fashion, there's a kiss 
for the other cheek — that's French fashion, I've 
been told ; and there's a kiss for your rosy lips — 
that's my fashion, and the best fashion of all. 
What do you say wife ? I know what you used 
10 say when we were courting, you and I." 

'^ O John ! how can you," replied Mrs Smith, 
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propping her eyes coyly just for the sake of auld 
lang syne. 

'^ How can I ? — ha, ha, ha, — as if I wasn't mas- 
ter of my own house, and of you too, Missus,*' 
said Mr. Smith, going round to his wife and bend- 
ing over her. A very audible embrace, followed by 
a playful slap from the lady's hand, concluded the 
encounter ; the master of the house returned to 
his chair rubbing his cheek in mock discomfiture, 
and the serious business of dinner commenced. 

And it was a serious business ! There was the 
national roast beef — the national plum pudding— 
the national pale ale — and the national port wine — 
it was all there, besides a great many other good 
things, too numerous to mention. 

Lizzie enjoyed her meal as only a hungry child 
could enjoy it, and when the children had been 
dismissed to play, Mr. Smith declared that Lizzie 
already looked twice the child she did before she 
sat down to dinner, and that in time he thought 
that something might be made of her ; with 
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\i which comfortable reflection he settled himself in 
his arm chair, cocked up his legs on another^ and 
It abandoned himself to the soothing influence of an 
i after-dinner nap. 

[ In the meantime the children went roaming 
I about all over the house, to Lizzie's great delight, 
t for she had never seen anything so beautiful as 
the gilded and softly carpeted drawing-room, so 
majestic as the spacious corridor, or so overpower- 
ing as the miscellaneous collection of picture 
books and toys which seemed to be playing at 
hide and seek in every corner. 

*' This is where I and Louisa sleep,*' 
said Emily, entering a neat little room leading 
out of the best bedroom, *' and we have the 
door open, in case we wake in the night.'* 

'' Isn't Emily a baby to be afraid of the dark ?" 
put in Louisa by way of explanation. ** I'm not— 
are you Lizzie ? " 

*' No," answered Lizzie doubtfully, '' for 
mamma never leaves me alone in the dark." 
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" Well, you won^t be alone to-night, dear^ 
Emily, '' for you will sleep in that little be< 
my mamma in the best bedroom.*' 

Lizzie remained silent, and her lips begi 
work rather ominously as if a cry were impei 
but just then Mrs. Smith's voice was heard 
ing, ''Emily, Louisa, Lizzie, — where are 
children — tea is ready, make haste,*' and 
they all scampered to enjoy hot tea-cake 
other indigestible delicacies. 



CHAPTER V. 

Enough is as good as a feast; — luckily for the 
children at the tea table they soon decided that 
they had had enough, and that it was high time for 
papi to commence his promised exhibition of the 
magic lantern. 

" Do begin at once, papa/^ said Emily coaxingly, 
as she seated herself on his knee, " and put away 
that nasty newspaper/^ 

'' Ah, it's all very fine to come fooling your old 
dad like this — isn^t it, puss ? '^ replied pater- 
familiis, stroking Emily's hair. ^' You're all alike, 
you girls are, and my old woman is as bad as any 
of you. When you want to get anything out of 
me, bless us ! you're all sugar and honey ; but as 
soon as youVe got what you wanted — phew — I 
may go to Jericho/' 

" But do show us the magic lantern, pleaded 
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Louisa," adding her persuasion, ami an irresistible 
kiss, which was bound to insure success. 

" Well, I suppose I must do whatever I'm 
asked,'* replied Mr. Smith, pretending to yield 
with the resignation of a martyr. '^ It's always 
the way, sooner or later. But before I can show 
you the pictures, girls, I must see whether the 
lantern has come ; Tom Slow has repaired it, but 
he forgot to send it yesterday as he had promised." 
Various expressions of despair naturally followed 
this announcement. ^^ But I saw him this morn- 
ing/' contiuued Mr. Smith, without heeding the 
interruption, ^^and he said he'd be sure to send it 
by six o'clock." 

*^ What time is it exactly, papa, by your watch ?" 
inquired Emily. 

'^ Let me see too," added Louisa, and before Mr. 
Smith had time to put his hand to his pocket 
ten little fingers were tugging at his watch chain 
as ruthlessly as if it had been a cart rope. 

'^ Here it is ! " exclaimed Louisa, dropping her 
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hold at the sound of the kitchen bell, and running 
away, so as to be first at the arrival of Tom Slow's 
shop boy. 

'^ What is up now ? " asked Mr. Smith as the 
maid appeared, after a short interval, with a 
frightened face. 

^^ Please, mum — I don't know sir^* — replied 
Sally, too much confused to notice whether she 
was speaking to master or mistress, ^^ but Missus 
was wanted — and the woman^s gone/^ 

'^ What woman has gone ?" inquired Mr. Smith, 
surprised at the girPs bewilderment, '^and what did 
she want? are you turning silly all of a sudden V' 

'^ Please sir, she wanted Missus, and I don't 
know who she was,'' replied Sally, trying to collect 
her thoughts, "and before I could say a word, she 
hurried away, as frightened like as if she had seen 
a ghost/' 

*' And I saw her running away too,^' added 
Louisa, coming up to Sally, that she might share 
in the maid's temporary importance. 
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" Didn't she run, Sally, when I came into the 
kitchen ? '' 

'^ No, Miss Louisa/* replied Sally, rather irritated 
at this invasion of her rights as sole narrator. 
" She couldn't have seen you, she was gone too 
quickly/' 

Here a brisk discussion ensued between Louisa 
and Sally, during which Mr. Smith went up to 
his wife in the nursery, and hearing from her that 
she was unable to guess who the woman could 
have been, he concluded that she must have been 
some tipsy woman who had mistaken the house, 
and then gone away without explanation upon 
finding that she was wrong. 

Sally was still enlarging upon the wildness of 
the runaway woman's appearance, when Mr. 
Smith returned to the dining-room, and dismissed 
her summarily to the kitchen ; nor did she re- 
turn to her proper place a moment too soon, for 
Tom Slow's boy already stood on the threshold 



^ 
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Stamping his feet and beating his chest to keep 
himself warm. 

The love of the marvellous quickly subsided 
before this apparition, for Sally was to be present 
at the exhibition, and she was almost as anxious 
for its commencement as the children themselves. 
The ready stretched sheet, therefore, upon which 
the pictures were to be shown, received its final 
adjustment; two chairs raised upon the table were 
converted into a lantern stand, and the audience 
grouped themselves in noiseless anticipation of the 
event. 

Who is there who has not at some time or 
other looked at the old-fashioned magic-lantern 
pictures with absorbing interest, at the long 
nose, that grows and grows until at last It 
branches out into a crop of red feelers, the sight 
of which forces you instinctively to raise your 
hand to the most prominent feature of your own 
face? 
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Who, again, has not turned giddy while watching 
the many coloured revolvingpatterns with which the 
pictures are varied, the wheels within wheels, sink- 
ing and rising again to the surface of light, and 
interlacing and combining in the whirl of an in- 
extricable confusion? 

And who— who, indeed, has not sympathized 
with '^ Cinderella,'' applauded ^^ Jack the Giant 
Killer," and mourned over the "Babes in the 
Wood ? '' 

hizz'ie, Sit any rate, displayed all the changes of 
mood which the most ambitious exhibitor or story 
teller could have desired. She became thoughtful 
to sadness when '' Cinderella" was represented 
sitting neglected among the ashes ; she laughed 
with pleasure when she saw her dancing with the 
Prince at the Court Ball ; and she fairly jumped 
with delight when '^ Cinderella," in her sisters' 
presence, slipped on the glass shoe. 

The performance over, the children were soon in 
bed and asleep, at least so Mrs. Smith supposed 
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when she stole into the room to make sure that 
they were not lying awake talking. Yet when she 
herself came up to bed at a later hour she saw 
that Lizzie had hold of the doll she had so 
neglected in the morning, and in kissing the sleep- 
ing child she perceived that her checks were still 
wet with tears. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The days following Lizzie's reception at the Elms 
passed pleasantly away; she laughed and played as 
merrily as either of the children, although little in- 
cidents occasionally recalled her mother's absence 
and checked her in her gayest mood. 

So the days grew into weeks, and the weeks 
into months, and after wondering that her mother 
never came to fetch her home, never came even to 
see her, Lizzie began to think of her less often, 
till, by degrees, her outbursts of childish grief 
entirely subsided. 

And the months glided into seasons, and the 
seasons into years, and Lizzie was not only con- 
sidered one of the family, but she had also learnt 
to feel that she was one of them, that the children 
were her brothers and sisters, and that their 
mother stood to her in her own mother's place. 
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Then came a time, when, having ceased to 
grieve for her mother, she ceased even to mention 
her name. Was it possible that a stranger's 
kindness could have so soon obliterated the 
memory of enduring love, and directed the first of 
natural affections into another channel ! 

For awhile it seemed as if it were so ; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, becoming more and more con- 
fident, already assured themselves that Lizzie was 
as undividedly their own child as Emily, Louisa, 
and the others. 

Silence, however, does not always mean forget- 
fulness, even in children, and in silence Lizzie 
still remembered her mother, although Mrs. 
Smith's discouragement had taught her to refrain 
from communicating her thoughts. So the matter 
rested until reasoning power in developed strength 
came to the aid of natural instinct, and then, one 
day, Lizzie painfully surprised Mrs. Smith by re- 
turning to the forbidden subject. 

Lizzie gained nothing by her first inquiries, for 
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Mrs. Smith avoided her questions, or refused to 
answer them, and this, with such evident signs of 
embarrassment that. Lizzie had not courage to 
worry her any more ; nevertheless, the impression 
left by this conversation on Lizzie's mind 
stimulated her thoughtful disposition into even 
greater activity. 

" Why was it," she asked herself, '' that she 
was forbidden to speak of her mother ; and that 
Mrs. Smith was afraid of her questioning her 
husband ? Why would not Mrs. Smith tell her 
where her mother lived (for Mrs. Smith had so far 
satisfied Lizzie, as to tell her that her mother had 
removed far away from her old home) ? and why 
might she not write to her mother ? Mrs. Smith 
must surely know how to address a letter so as to 
find her/' 

These, and many similar questions presented 
themselves idly to Lizzie, like wandering thoughts, 
at lessons and at play; and, perhaps, for a long 
time to come they might have only had the im- 
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portance of wandering thoughts, had not a slight 
incident occurred which at one stroke changed 
Lizzie's vague desire into a fixed craving to know 
the truth. 

Lizzie and the children, let it be observed, had 
always been the best of friends, but where are the 
friends who do not sometimes fall out about 
trifles ? 

Such a little dispute arose one fine autumn 
afternoon while the girls were playing at lawn 
tennis, and from difference of opinion as to 
whether a ball had pitched in or out of court, they 
came to personal remarks which would have 
petrified their governess if she had heard them. 

An evil spirit surely urges us on when in a 
temper to say the very things which, in calmer 
moments, we would rather bite our tongues out 
than repeat — and so it was with Louisa. 

*' You're a cheat,*' she called to Lizzie, almost 
crying in the state of vexation to which she had 
wrought herself, ^^and your mamma is a cheat — 
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you know she is — and that's how it is my mamma 
has to keep you.*' 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before Louisa repented having said them; she would 
have liked to have begged Lizzie's pardon on her 
knees if Lizzie had desired it, but when little 
people or grown up people are in a temper, their 
pride will not let them do as they wish ; so Louisa 
simply subsided into tears and walked sulkily 
away. 

*' Don't mind what that naughty girl says," in- 
terposed Emily before Lizzie had time to make an 
angry retort. *^ Let us go and feed the pony, he 
will be good tempered at any rate." And Emily 
put her arm round Lizzie's waist to lead her 
away. 

" I can't imagine how^ Louisa can have thought 
of saying such a thing," continued Emily on 
receiving no reply. " It was only her silliness, 
Lizzie, you know she didn't mean it." 

" Somebody must have said — that mamma is a 



\ 
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cheat — ^and that your mamma has to keep me — 
just like — a charity girl," said Lizzie, gulping down 
a lump which seemed to be rising in her throat 
between each word. 

'^ Nonsense, Lizzie, Louisa hasn^t heard any- 
thing of the sort/' 

'^ Somebody — must have said so,'' persevered 
Lizzie, trying hard to keep from crying. 

'* Well, dear," continued Emily, still attempting 
to soothe Lizzie's wounded pride, ^* Louisa may 
have heard plenty of people talking of charity 
girls, but I'm sure they were not talking of you." 

A word of kindness often does a great deal, 
and in this instance it effectually quieted the 
anger which Louisa had so thoughtlessly pro- 
voked ; but the cruel words remained none the 
less clearly graven in Lizzie's mind, and so did a 
new set of ideas and emotions of which Lizzie 
suddenly became conscious. 

Excusing herself, therefore, from Emily's com- 
pany, on the pretext that she must go to her room 
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to mend her frock, she hastily withdrew, had a 
good cry all to herself, and then settled down more 
calmly to review in its new light her doubtful 
position. 

" What right," thought Lizzie, " had Louisa to 
say that my mamma is a cheat, and that I am no 
better than a charity girl — wasn^t it cruel of mamma 
to give me to strangers, and never to come to see 
me — and isn't it cruel of them not to tell me any- 
thing about her ? Why should they be so close— 
they all know something about mamma, and they 
won't tell me !'* 

For more than an hour Lizzie sat brooding over 
the puzzle, thinking the same thoughts over and 
over again, accusing her mother of heartlessness,and 
accusing her friends of conspiring to keep her in 
ignorance and misery for some unknown selfish 
end. 

Yet how could this be ? She remembered few 
events in her old home distinctly, but she remem- 
bered that her mother had always been kind to her 
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— and the friends who had received her, had they 
not always been kind in everything, except in the 
concealment of her mother^s abode, and condition ? 
— had they not treated her just in the same way 
as they treated Emily, Louisa, and the other 
children ? And there, at that very moment, there 
was Mrs. Smith's voice inquiring quite anxiously 
if she were not well — those bad thoughts must 
surely have been nothing else but the results of an 
ill temper. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When Lizzie, in obedience to Mrs. Smithes call, 
came out of her room, she found Louisa waiting 
on the landing; the little girl had had a good 
scolding in consequence of Emily^s report of her 
misdemeanour, and a reconciliation was effected 
before ever she spoke, for she looked up so wist- 
fully into Lizzie's face that a harder heart than 
Lizzie's would have been readily pacified. 

From that day, however, Lizzie felt that she was 
in the house on sufferance, and that kind as Mrs. 
Smith was to her, she was not the other children's 
equal. She also felt that this misfortune was the 
consequence of her mother's conduct in abandon- 
ing her ; and that nothing could alter her position, 
so long as Mr. and Mrs. Smith refused all infor- 
mation concerning her natural guardian. 

'^ Surely if they cared for her they ought to help 
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her to find her mother, instead of treating her 
like a baby — wasn^t she ten years old, and able to 
— think for herself !^^ So suddenly had the 
thoughts of a much older girl taken root in 
Lizzie^s little head. The first lessons of distrust 
are indeed sharp schoolmasters, but in forcing on 
maturity they destroy many a gentle grace. 

Every day under their teaching, poor Lizzie 
found the burden of her thoughts weighing more 
heavily upon her, and every day she found it more 
difficult to play as she had been used to play with 
Emily and Louisa — ^^ The girls,^* Lizzie said to 
herself as she looked at them, ^^ who have a right 
to be in the house.*' 

It was a relief to leave them now whenever she 
could do so, and to join the youngest child for 
companionship ; he as yet knew no difference 
between a charity girl and his own sisters, and he 
^vould romp with her, and play at horses with her 
as willingly as if she were his equal in birth. 

What made it harder still, was that the change 
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in Lizzie's spirits and manner was felt by those 
about her as much as by herself. 

^^Whatisthe matter with Lizzie?" she over- 
heard Emily say to her mother, one day as they 
talked at the open window. ^^ She is so strange 
and dull. I don't think she has ever forgiven 
Louisa.'' 

^^ I'm afraid she has a bad temper," replied Mrs. 
Smith, '^for Louisa could not have been more 
sorry than she was for what she said, or 
more anxious to make it up. And yet I hardly 
think it can be all temper either," she continued, 
*^ for Lizzie never used to be sullen ; perhaps 
she is not well. I'm sure I don't know what to 
make of it." 

Nothing more was said at the time, for Emily 
came out to join Lizzie in the garden, but the 
words Lizzie had heard showed her that her con- 
duct was receiving a false interpretation, and that 
her best friends were becoming estranged through 
it. If such a thing had happened a few weeks 
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ago, Lizzie would have explained all her thoughts 
to Mrs. Smith with the openness which belonged 
to her nature ; but the secret she was forbidden to 
question had now acquired its full influence, and 
in proportion to the reserve with which she was 
treated, she herself was becoming reserved. 

Lizzie, finding herself involved thus on all sides 
with troubles, and fixing, as wiser people often do, 
upon one thing as the cure for every evil, deter- 
mined that she would find out more about her 
mother, and for weeks she thought over different 
plans for gaining her object. All her plans, 
however, resolved themselves finally into a very 
simple proceeding, and suspense having at last 
become unendurable to her, she made her last 
venture one Saturday night. 

*^ May I come in please ? '' said she, tapping at 
the door of the library, whither she had seen Mr. 
Smith retire. 

" Come in ? Why of course you may, Lizzie,*' 
replied a voice from within. 
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^' Now what are you going to ask for V began 
Mr. Smith with his habitual jocularity, '' Silks, 
satins, and trimmings^ which my wife can^t screw 
out of her pin money ? or tea parties, pic-nics, and 
soirees ? My girls have been putting you up to 
something I'll bet, but — bless me ! — '* he con- 
tinued, suddenly dropping his voice as he looked at 
Lizzie, ^'the child is all of a tremble; anything 
the matter, dear, what is it ? '^ 

^' If you please, I want to know" — Lizzie began, 
and there her carefully arranged speech totally 
failed her. 

'^ Well out with it, Lizzie, don't keep me wait- 
ing, there's a jewel ! " 

^^ Oh, I do so want to know something of 
mamma,'' continued Lizzie, abandoning her pre- 
meditated words, and coming to the point any 
how. " And nobody will tell me about her — ^and it 
was shameful of her to give me away, and never 
to come to see me, and it's very cruel of every one 
(went on Lizzie sobbing) to make me miser- 
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able. Emily and Louisa know — ^and they pretend 
that they don^t.'* 

If Lizzie^s eyes had not been so full of tears, 
she would have acknowledged that Mrs. Smith 
had not forbidden her speaking about her mother 
without reason. 

Mr. Smith lost his easy good humour the 
moment he perceived the drift of Lizzie's visit, 
and even his voice sounded strange when it was 
his turn to reply. 

" What does this mean^ child ? '^ said he, 
roughly. " What do Emily and Louisa know ? 
Tell me at once." 

*' Pm sure — they —know," answered poor little 
Lizzie, as well as she could between her sobs ; 
*^ Louisa said my mamma was — a — cheat, — and 
that's how it is — her mamma has to keep me.'' 

*' Is that all she said ? Are you sure ? " asked 
Mr. Smith, without a thought for Lizzie, so in- 
tent was he upon discovering the exact words 
which Louisa had employed. ^' Don't be stupid," 
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he continued ; ^^ take your hands from your eyes 
and tell me ! Did Louisa say another word 
besides those you have told me ? '' 

" No." 

'' Did Emily say anything about your mother ? '* 

^^No.'* 

'^Neither Louisa nor Emily know anything 
about her, you silly chit ! ^' said Mr. Smith, 
apparently relieved from his sudden anxiety. 
^* And take my advice ; forget all this nonsense 
that you have got into your head as quickly as 
you can. Mrs. S. 1 '' he shouted, opening the 
door, '^ come and see to this little goose ! Things 
are turning out just as I said they would/' he 
added, irritably, as his wife came in; "you're 
never satisfied till you get your own way, and 
then you make a fine mess of it ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Days passed on, and fate seemed to bear harder 
and harder upon poor Lizzie. She could not but 
notice, after her attempt to get the secret out of 
Mr. Smith, that he looked at her, not angrily, as 
though he blamed her for anything she had done, 
but suspiciously — as much as to say, "I am sure 
mischief will come of it.'* 

And she noticed, too, that there were now fre- 
quent differences of opinion between Mr. Smith 
and his wife, for she heard high words when 
they supposed themselves out of hearing. It also 
made Lizzie still more unhappy when she heard 
her own name mentioned in these disputes, for she 
could not bear to think that she was the cause of 
disturbance in the house. 

But what was to be done ? Lizzie could think 
of nothing. She did, however, what was best 
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under the circumstances : like a wise little girl, 
she refrained from troubling Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
with any more questions about her mother, pleased 
the governess by diligence at lessons, and tried to 
be as amiable and cheerful as possible with Emily 
and Louisa. 

And so the time wore on towards Lizzie's 
sixth Christmas at The Elms ; but what a weary 
time it was compared with a year ago ! What 
would Lizzie not havegiven to have been able to feel 
once more that she was a child of the house, that 
her playmates were brothers and sisters, and that 
their mother stood to her in her own mother's 
place ? 

In the meantime tidings in which Lizzie was 
interested were making their way towards Eng- 
land as fast as they could over the stormy winter 
sea. At length the mails arrived safe in port, and 
the next morning a bulky envelope was laid on 
Mr. Smith's breakfast table. 

The first inclosure that Mr. Smith drew from it 
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made him start. It must have been a difficult 
letter to decipher, or else his eyes were weak that 
morning, for he had to take it to the window, 
where there was more light ; then it seemed that 
he could not get on any better at the window, 
for, clutching awkwardly at a paper which had 
fallen, he hastily left the room. 

'* What has gone wrong now ? *' thought Mrs. 
Smith, as she followed him, frightened at the 
change she had seen in his face. "Is he ill ? 
Has he lost money ? Good heavens ! is it the 
business ! '' 



'^ Lizzie dear ! '' called Mrs. Smith from the 
hall, after about half an hour's interval, " come to 
my room ; I want to speak to you.'' 

Lizzie obeyed with a beating heart, for Mrs. 
Smith's voice had never sounded so sad and 
serious. 

''You have often wished for tidings of your 
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mother/^ Mrs. Smith begaa^ seating herself, a 
taking Lizzie^s hand afiectionately in her ov, 
^' Prepare yourself for a great surprise, my chi 
and read this letter; it came this mornii 
inclosed to my husband. ^^ 

Lizzie's heatt leapt with joy as she eage 
opened the paper containing the first word s 
had received from her mother since she was qu 
a little thing. 

'^ You must be prepared for sad news, darling 
continued Mrs. Smith, anxious to lessen Lizzi( 
inevitable disappointment. '^You will now 
happier with us, I trust ; and yet I don't knc 
how to break it to you. Can^t you make it o\ 
dear?'^ pursued Mrs. Smith, observing Lizzi( 
difficulty; '* shall I read it to you — it is sore 
blotted, poor thing ! " 

*^My own darling/' read Mrs. Smith, lookii 
over Lizzie's shoulder, ^' I did hope one day 
see you in years to come ; but that is all ov( 
and now or never I feel I must write my la 
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words. O, how shall I explain to you the 
necessity which forced me to give you up five 
years ago ? But I will try ; it is better that yoi> 
should hear the truth rather than that you should 
suppose I willingly abandoned you. 

^^ Must I tell you, then, Lizzie, that by one sin 
I forfeited the help and sympathy of my brother, 
my friends, and all honest people ? God knows 
how bitterly I repented ; but repentance cannot 
restore a good name, and when you were born I 
saw nothing in the future but misery for you as 
well as for myself. 

" There remained one hope for you, however, 
and to this hope I clung with the pertinacity of 
despair. Ah ! you little thought why I kept you 
out of the way of the rough children when you 
used to beg me to let you play with them. I was 
trying to make a little lady of you, darling ! I 
was plotting and planning in hope ; I was teach- 
ing you gentle manners in hope — in hope of what ? 
Good God ! in hope that my brother would adopt 

£ 
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you for pity's sake, even if it were upon the condi 
tion of my renouncing you for ever. 

'' It is needless to describe at any length ho^ 
my plans prospered ; my brother was at last ovei 
come by the persuasion of my kind sister-in-lav 
but the conditions he imposed were such as 
had feared. I gave my word that I would nevj 
communicate with you as long as I livedo and m 
sister-in-law gave her word that she would nev< 
write to me or speak of me, and that she woul 
teach you to forget me as I had deserved. 

" I have now told you, darling, how it came t 
pass that I lost you at the very age when i 
seemed to me I loved you most. 

'^And have you grown up, Lizzie^ without 
gleam of responsive love ? My own heart tell 
me it can hardly be otherwise, for you were s 
young when I lost you, and now you must b 
getting quite a big girl, 

"A thousand blessings on you, darling! what 
ever you are like. But it is always a little chil 
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I see when I think of you ; and when I am faint 
and giddy, it is then that I see you as plainly as 
if you were by my side. 

" Sometimes I have doubted whether the angels 
don^t show themselves as they used to do, but I 
know my little angel's face too well to be mis- 
taken. It is your% Lizzie; it is the face I 
watched through the half-open blind while the 
magic lantern was going on. I was frightened 
away from the kitchen door by seeing the children 
coming, but I wasn^t frightened away from having 
a last peep at you, to make sure that you were 
happy, and that the Christmas amusements were 
taking off your thoughts. 

'* I have so many things to say to you, darling, 
and I shall put them all in my letter, although it 
is not likely your uncle will ever let you see it. 
No, you will never see it, Lizzie, unless John 
forgives me when he hears — " 

The pen seemed to have been hastily thrown 
down, for a large blot followed the last word. 
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and the letter was left without either conclusion 
or signature. 

Lizzie was too much overcome by contending 
emotions to speak, except in broken invocations, 
of one who had loved her so passionately through 
the enforced silence of vears. 

'^You already know, dear,'' said Mrs. Smith, 
guessing at Lizzie's thoughts, ^* that my husband 
has forgiven his sister. He will now be the first 
to speak of her, and to try to make atonement 
for the past/' 

" O, why, why was he so cruel to poor 
mamma ? ^' interrupted Lizzie, vehemently. 

'^ Hush, dear ! — let us all try to forgive, as we 
hope to be forgiven. John was always a good, 
kind man," continued Mrs. Smith, speaking half 
to herself, " until shame and the fear of their 
relationship getting about, made him harsh in his 
dealings with her.'' 

^^Tell me something more, aunty," said Lizzie, 
after Mrs. Smith had succeeded to some extent in 
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quieting her. ^' Where is mamma ? When will 
she come ? " 

^' My darling! '* Mrs. Smith replied, taking 
Lizzie upon her knee, and soothing her as she 
used to do when she was a little child, "your 
poor mammals restless wanderings are all ended 
now. Must I say more, or do you already under- 
stand me ? " 

Mrs. Smith waited for a reply, and Lizzie's 
full, lucid eyes were for a moment raised to her 
aunt's face with their old trustful look of inquiry ; 
then they were hidden on her bosom, foi Lizzie 
knew that the last parting had taken place. 



NUMBER THIRTEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

I AM the thirteenth of a little family — not ot 
children, but of houses. 

Situated as we are in one of the poorest suburbs 
of a great city, it is generally allowed that we are 
very conveniently placed — that is to say a five 
minutes' walk round us embraces a public-house, 
a pawnbroker's shop, a police-station, and a branch 
office of the parish union. 

I have moreover been complimented on being a 
more commodious house than either of my brothers 
or sisters ; happening to be at the end of the row 
strict uniformity was not thought essential in con- 
structing me, and my parents, the architect and 
builder, in addition to larger rooms bestowed on me 
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an extra story, which enables my top windows to 
look right over the neighbouring roofs. 

Talking of stories reminds me of my object in 
introducing myself. I can tell a story about a 
human family, which may, perhaps, interest some 
of their own species, although I must say none of 
their fellow creatures ever cared for them as I have 
done, sheltering them through the rain and cold of 
six long dreary winters. 

It was about ten years ago when I was newly 
built, and when *To Let' was smeared across all 
my front windows, that I noticed a nice young 
couple standing over the way looking at me. The 
man was well clothed in the dress of a superior 
mechanic ; the woman, too, was as neat from her 
bonnet to her boots as anyone could wish to see, 
and they both had such frank, pleasant faces, and 
seemed so fond of one another that I at once took 
a fancy to J:hem. 

^' Here is a house that might do, Mary," I heard 
the young man say. *^ What do you think of it ?" 
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" It's larger than we wanted, Richard," replied 
the young woman ; '^ but I suppose we must have 
a better house than those we have already seen, 
else I shalln't have room for the laundry/' 

*^ Bother the laundiy ; I didn't marry you for 
you to work, my girl. Why should you work 
when I'm making such good wages ?" 

" What a .goose you are, Richard ; I'm not 
going to work myself. I'm going to keep a clean, 
bright fire-side for you, to welcome you back from 
the manufactory every day; that's all the work I 
am going to do." 

" It's your own face, Mary, that will keep the 
hearth bright without any sweeping," replied the 
young man, looking fondly at his wife; ^^but has 
all your talk about washing and getting up, as you 
call it, been in joke ? Sure I don't know when 
you're poking fun at me and when you're in 



earnest." 



" I was in earnest when I said I would be a 
* good, careful wife to you, Richard," said Mary, 
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assuming a matronly air; "and as mother has 
taught me how to manage a laundry I am going 
to be the mistress of one. There will be more 
than us two to provide for presently," she con- 
tinued, with a new expression of affection in her 
smile : " and a few pounds saved won^t be amiss, 
when we want to do our best for the little ones." 

^' Well, well, a wilful woman, etc. You know 
the rest. I've never argued with you, Mary, but 
once, and then I promised that if you would say 
' yes ' rd never argue with you again. But we 
mustn't stand here all day ; shall we see to the 
house yonder, and take it if the rent isn't too 
high ?" 

The result was that Richard Lightly and his 
wife established themselves next day on my first 
floor, reserving the lower rooms for washing ; and 
when people saw what a clean, industrious couple 
they were there was no dearth of applications for 
lodgings on the remaining unoccupied flats. 

Those were pleasant times those first years 
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of Richard Lightly's tenancy, particularly when 
one baby and then another came to take joint pos- 
session of my first floor; and to see how proud 
the young people were of their children made me 
fonder of them than ever. Many a time I have 
seen finely-dressed ladies and gentlemen look up 
at the rows of flowers and at Mrs. Lightly as she 
stood, with her two curly-headed little ones, at the 
window, expecting her husband's return from 
work; and I have no doubt but that some of them 
would have gladly done his work if they could 
have had his welcome. 

To my great disappointment, however, I began 
to find after a while that things were not always to 
go oil so pleasantly. 

Mrs. Lightly gave up looking out for her hus- 
band, because he was often hours late in return- 
ing; and I noticed that she no longer took the 
same pride in having everything comfortable. 
There was smarter dressing to be sure, and more 
pleasuring than ever ; but for all that, it was plain 
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to-me that they were not nearly so happy together 
as when they first came to live under my protec- 
tion. 

" What sort of an old bit of boiled leather have 
you got here?'* Mr. Lightly would say, discon- 
tentedly, when his wife placed before him a steam- 
ing dish of tripe, on which She had bestowed every 
care to please him. 

'^ It's a bit of leather that is quite good enough 
for you,'* Mrs. Lightly would reply, tartly. " If 
you want anything better you can take yourself off 
and seek for It; I shall n't miss you.*' 

And so they would go on snapping each other up 
until one of them had got fairly tired out. I had 
often heard say that married people do not always 
agree ; but I never expected to find such a differ- 
ence between the same couple in the first and in 
the fourth year of their happiness. 

The children, too, as they grew up, bid fair to 
imitate their parents. Little Dick, the elder, in- 
variably wanted to have whatever toy Jenny hap-* 
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pened to fix upon for her amusement ; and Jenny 
on her part always cried for the toy that Dick had 
chosen. When they were alone together strength 
naturally prevailed, and the highest notes ot 
Jenny's voice might be heard all over me ; but 
upon manima^s return justice promptly reversed 
the order of things, and Dick made up for lost 
time by the violence of his plaints. 

You must not suppose, from what I have said 
that they were disagreeable children; on the contrary 
they were dear little things, and fond of each 
other, notwithstanding their quarrels. I have seen 
them play so prettily, curled up together before the 
fire on a winter evening, that one would have 
thought they never could fall out about their toys 
any more. But then Jenny would suddenly re- 
member that she wanted her doll, and as soon as 
she had fetched it Dick would snatch it away and 
set to work squeezing out the bran that it was stuffed 
with, till I re-echoed with poor little Jenny's cries. 
Or else Dick would bethink him of his drum, 
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aiid at the first roll of the drumsticks Jenny would 
begin to exercise her musical skill upon the in- 
strument, thrusting at its sides with a fork or 
skewer or anything that came to hand^ and loud 
were the lamentations of both of them when she 
had succeeded in prodding it through and through. 

Somehow or other they could never play 
together without its ending in a cry. It used to 
make my boards creak, not to be able to attend to 
them myself, and teach them to give in to one 
another more kindly. 

Then up would come Mrs. Lightly in a fine 
way at the noise. I am sorry to confess that her 
temper was not like port wine ; it evidently had 
not improved with keeping, and she dealt out slaps 
and kisses so promiscuously that the poor children 
never knew when they were doing right or wrong. 

I must own I felt that Mrs. Lightly had a 
little excuse for being vexed when she came into 
the room one day expecting to find the clean table- 
cloth, as she had left it, smooth and white as snow ; 
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instead of which Dick had helped Jenny on to a 
chair, and from a similar eminence had been show- 
ing her how his mother ironed linen, not with an 
iron adapted for the purpose, but with a dirty little 
kettle which he had found somewhere among the 
rubbish in the cupboard. 

But what is the use of putting oneself out of 
temper, say I, when no harm is meant ? there are 
plenty of big troubles in the world, without making 
mountains of little ones. 



CHAPTER II. 

'^ Well, you have come home at an orderly hour 
for once in a way ; I'm surprised to see you," said 
Mrs. Lightly to her husband one evening towards 
the commencement of their sixth winter beneath 
my roof. 

" Yes, I am early'* he replied, not much relish- 
ing the tone of his reception, '' but I am going 
out again/' 

*' You're always out. Here am I working all 
day much harder than you do, besides minding 
the children — be quiet do, you naughty boy ; and 
you Jenny hold your tongue (slaps freely delivered) 
— I wish you had to attend to them." 

'' Sissy shalln't have my book," persevered Dick. 
'^ She tears all the pictures," and here a scuffle 
ensued, which ended in Dick being shut out in the 
passage. 

Why don't you make that naughty boy mind 
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you/^ continued Mrs. Lightly, as Dick's boots 
resounded against the door, " 1 can do nothing 
with him, and Jenny is as bad. I am sure I wish 
we hadn't any children, but you don't care, you 
don't care for me or for the children either." 

This brisk sally had brought Mrs Lightly 
straight to her grievance, and she sat down to 
take breath before commencing the usual tirade 
which the topic insured. 

^^ Come, Jenny," said Mr. Lightly, not paying 
much attention to the impending storm, 'Met's 
have a good look at you, darling ; let me stroke 
your pretty curls back and see how brightly your 
bonnie blue eyes shine — there, there," he con- 
tinued, kissing the soft little head that nestled 
upon his breast, ^* let me cuddle you up and put 
you to sleep for the last time." 

^' For the last time !" exclaimed Mrs. Lightly, 
pricking up her ears at so unexpected a speech, 
and rather taken aback by it, " what do you mean 
by that Richard ?" 
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" I mean that I have good news to tell you ; you 
began growling at me the moment I came in, else 
you would have heard it long ago." 

" You know il isn't true, I never growled at you 
— but what have you got to tell me?" 

^' Oh ! You^re curious are you mistress ? Curiosity 
is going to save me from rowing after all. Well, 
I'll tell you my news. I have got an engagement 
for three months at Newtown, it's a ten shilling 
rise, and if I suit the place, and the place suits 
me, it will be permanent, and you and the chicks 
can join me." 

*' Ten shillings a week, Richard/' repeated Mrs. 
Lightly greatly mollified. " That is good, and you 
will write often and let me know how you are 
getting on, won't you ?" 

'' That I will, Mary.^ 

'' But what are you going to do now ?'^ said Mrs. 
Lightly, observing her husband^s movement, '* you 
are not going to leave me alone the last evening, 
surely ? " 

F 
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*^ I am just going out for a little, only for a 
little, Mary ; I'm engaged to meet a few friends— 
couldn't help it — good night/' and Mr. Lightly 
made good his escape before his wife had time to 
intercept him, Dick inadvertently contributing to 
his success by rushing into his mother's arms as 
he met her in full pursuit. 

" You were coming to fetch me, weren't you, 
mamma,'' said Dick clinging to her, ^' I'm quite 
good now " 

Mrs. Lightly flung him rudely aside that she 
might at any rate give her husband a bit of her 
mind before he started, but the street door 
slamming at the moment warned her that she was 
too late. 

" I have borne with his ways long enough," she 
muttered, as she seated herself moodily at the 
window. '' I'm glad he is going, it would be 
better to have no husband at all than to be 
neglected like this. He said he must meet his 
friends — friends indeed, pretty friends they are to 
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keep him racketing about half the night as they 
do. Ah, well, there is nothing but trouble in the 
house, and I am the most miserable woman that 
ever lived/' 

" What are you doing now, you naughty girl," 
she continued aloud^ as she became aware that 
Jenny, with the friendly assistance of some steps, 
was busy tracing hieroglyphics in soap upon the 
looking-glass. "Get down directly, or I'll slap 
you.'* 

*' I was only writing ^ papa ' '' replied Jenny 
innocently. " He doesn't scold." 

'* And I am much too tired to-night to scold, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Lightly, taking the child in her 
arms and kissing her instead. "Do be a good 
girl, and let me undress you quietly." 

The children were soon fast asleep, and so was 
Mrs. Lightly before her husband returned, for it 
was past midnight before he crept in ashamed of 
himself, as he well might be, for neglecting the quiet 
enjoyments which were almost forced upon him. 
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^^ You neither of you know when you are well off/' 
said I^ as the wind whistled through the chinks 
in my doors and windows, but they never heard 
me, and so they missed the sensible view which 
an unconcerned observer took of their situation. 

Injustice to Mr. Lightly, however, I must saj 
he seemed sorry to leave the little ones next morn- 
ing. They were still asleep when he took up his 
bag to start for the rail, and as he looked back 
from the door upon the two pretty little faces on 
the pillow, I think he felt some regret at not 
having made more of being with the children while 
there was no need for separation. 

" Good-bye, Richard, and mind you take care of 
yourself," said Mrs. Lightly as she stood at the 
front door to see her husband off. 

" Good-bye, Mary, and good luck be with you 
till I return," he answered, and turning into the 
street he walked briskly away. 

Mrs. Lightly shook her head doubtfully as she 
watched his receding figure. ^' I wish he wasn't 
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going/' she murmured to herself, *' we have always 
been together and it does seem hard to lose him 
for so long. I wonder what sort of company he 
will get into at Newtown. Poor Richard, I'm afraid 
he'll choose the wildest companions that can be 
found.'' 

Mrs. Lightly might well cherish some misgiv- 
ings, and if she had been a lady, and, like some 
ladies, had had nothing to do, she might have 
moped and bewailed at great length her hard lot in 
being united to such a weakminded man, but as 
she had her work to attend to, she began sorting 
the clean linen instead. 

It was not long before Jenny's voice introduced 
a further distraction. 

'' Papa — pa — pa — a," she cried with increasing 
loudness from the top of the stairs. 

'^ There's that tiresome child awake already," 
exclaimed Mrs. Lightly, as she hurried up to see 
^hat was the matter. 

'' I. want papa," began Jenny disconsolately on 
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her mother^s approach, " he promised to give me 
sweets, and Dick says papa has gone — isn't it a 
story ?'' 

" Papa has gone, Jenny, but there is something 
to satisfy you,'* said Mrs. Lightly, administering 
half a spoonful of moist sugar, " get into bed, do, 
and lie still for a while ; I am busy downstairs." 

*' I want some sugar, too," continued Dick in 
an injured tone. *' Sissy was going to give me half 
her sweets, wern't you. Sissy }" 

"Ess," assented Jenny, hopelessly endeavouring 
to speak plainly with her mouthful. 

"There's some for you, then,'* said Mrs. 
Lightly, applying the spoon once more to the 
sugar basin ; '^ now, I hope you're contented.'* 

But Mrs. Lightly was not to escape so easily; 
before she had got half-way downstairs, Jenny 
had recovered her free use of speech, and mamma 
was hailed at the top of her voice. 

*^ What is it, you little plague," inquired Mrs. 
Lightly, impatiently, as she retraced her steps. 
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*' Ow — ow — ow/* cried Jenny, '^ Dick tickled 
my neck, and made me laugh, and it has all 
slipped down somewhere in bed, and I can't find 
it" 

*' Here is some sugar, then — take it and be 
quiet, can't you," said Mrs. Lightly, yielding to 
necessity ; and she exerted her agility this time to 
such effect that she succeeded in reaching the 
laundry before either of the childrens' mouths were 
empty enough to call after her. 

Unfortunately sugar, like pleasure, soon melts 
away, and it was not long before Mrs. Lightly 
again heard all sorts of noises going on upstairs; 
but this time she was not to be so easily re- 
called. 

^^ Bless those children,*' she ejaculated, "they 

are never out of mischief. I wonder what they 

are doing now. Well, they must take their 

chance ; I can't be bothered with always running 

up to them." 

In the meanwhile Dick and Jenny were having 
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very good fun all to themselves. It began with a 
pillow match, and as Dick gallantly refrained from 
exercising the full strength of his sturdy little 
arms, with the exception of a pillow narrowly 
escaping the fire, no serious contretemps occurred. 

'^ V\\ tell you what we'll do now, Sissy/' said 
Dick, as he dusted off the ashes to the best of his 
ability, before restoring the purloined pillow to his 
mother's bed, ^' we'll have breakfast all alone, and 
won't mamma be astonished when she comes up 
and finds that we have finished ! *' 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Lightly did come up 
she saw as graceful a little picture as ever was 
framed, but Jenny's bare legs and feet were all 
mottled with cold, and it took a deal of washing to 
clean the milk jug and teapot after the messes which 
had represented their proper contents. Soap suds 
will stick, when they get on to the sides of a jug, 
so will the ashes of burnt paper when they get 
into the spout of a teapot. 



CHAPTER III. 



Dear little Dick, he certainly was a rampageous 
little fellow, and no attention being paid to him at 
homey he grew so wild that I was not sorry to 
hear his mother tell him he was to begin attend- 
ing school ; he was to go to a nice private school, 
she said, where he would meet little boys of his 
own class. 

I wondered how Dick would like the idea, for 
his mother had warned him that disobedient 
children were severely punished at school, but to 
my surprise he positively jumped at the notion. 

" ni be good at school, mamma,'' he said at 
#nce. ^^Let me go to-day." 

" No, you can't go to-day,'* said Mrs. Lightly, 
*' but you shall go to-morrow." 

*' Do let me go to-day, mamma — I will go." 
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" You can't go to-day ; what a strange child you 
are, why are you in such a hurry ? " 

** I want to play with the boys,'* replied Dick, 
looking sulkily out of window. 

Next day he went off with his mother to school 
as merrily as if he had been going to a treat, and 
having something to do improved him greatly ; but 
I was sorry to notice, after a bit, that he only 
seemed to like playing with the boys, and when he 
came home and Jenny wanted him to join in her 
games, he would put her off, saying that she 
couldn't play nicely, and that she must amuse 
herself. 

Such a consequential little monkey as he became 
after he had attended a month at school, and so 
independent, it was quite a marvel to see him — I 
believe he thought himself half grown up already ; 
but pride must have a fall, I've heard, and Dick's 
precocious spirit got him into a terrible scrape 
before long. 

It was one Saturday morning, I remember — 
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being Saturday, there was no school — and his 
mother had told him that he must stay upstairs 
with Jenny, for she was too busy sending out 
clothes to be troubled with him. 

" I won't play with you, Sissy," said Dick, as 
soon as the door closed, and they were left alone. 

'' Let's play at horses," said Jenny, pulling hard 
at the collar of Dick's new sailor suit. " I'll give 
you a kiss." 

^' Well I will, to please you, Sissy," Dick 
replied magnanimously; but while he was turning 
Jenny into a little pony, by tying strings to her 
arms, a rough shouting in the street attracted both 
tne children to the windows. 

Dick looked out, and there he saw quite a little 
crowd, amid which some big boys were supporting 
a shabby figure in a crushed old hat and rusty 
black coat. 

I at once recognised it as a Guy Fawkes, and 
I cannot help .remarking, by the way, that it 
surpasses my comprehension how such a public 
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nuisance as the Guy Fawkes' boys, with their dis- 
cordant jargon, comes to be permitted within 
twenty miles of any civilised town. 

But to return to Dick : he saw big boys and 
little boys all following what he oalled the great 
doll, and as he had become accustomed to walking 
to and from school alone, he did not fear to join 
the ragged procession. The thought was no 
sooner conceived than it was put into execution, 
and while Jenny was stretching her neck out of 
one window, he withdrew his head from the other, 
and slipped into the street unperceived by his 
mother, or by either of the women who were 
assisting her. 

I saw him go, and watched him right down to 
the further corner ; but I could not make anybody 
understand what was the matter. The wind 
kindly slammed my front door behind Dick, and 
I thought this would have attracted Mrs. 
Lightly's attention, but she only stopped in her 
work to call up the stairs — ^* Who^s that banging 
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the front door enough to shake the house down ? *' 
and, hearing no footsteps, returned immediately to 
her sorting and packing. 

'^ Why, what has become of Dick ? " she in- 
quired, on entering the room, after an hour^s 
interval. " Jenny, do you know ? '' 

*' Dick has left me all alone to play by myself, 
mamma,^' Jenny replied, as she gave the finishing 
touch to her doll's hair. " Isn't he a naughty 
boy ? '' 

" Dick ! Dick ! where are you ? " shouted Mrs. 
Lightly from the landing, and, receiving no 
answer, she went up to her lodgers on the top 
floor, and then down to the laundry, and out into 
the back yard, but nobody had seen anything of 
Dick. 

** Dick ! Dick I '' she shouted louder than before, 
and, becoming alarmed after she had searched un- 
successfully up and down the street, she went 
round to the school to hear if by any chance he 
had gone there. 
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The schoolmistress had been at home all the 
morning working by the window, but she had 
seen nothing of him, and the neighbours were 
applied to with no better result. 

Mrs. Lightly now began to torment herself with 
a horrible fear; might not the child have been 
stolen away ? She had read of strange cases in the 
newspaper, and what had happened to others, 
might happen to her. No sooner had the 
thought occurred to her than she jumped at the 
conclusion that what she feared had actually 
taken place, and with a wild cry she ran off, hardly 
knowing, poor thing, what she was about. 

I saw no more of her for many hours afterwards, 
but I heard one of the laundry women, who had 
followed her a little way, talking of Dick's strange 
disappearance to the top lodgers, and from their 
conversation I learnt that Mrs. Lightly's good 
sense had soon shown her what was the best 
course to adopt; she had gone straight to the 
Police Station, where she was awaiting the first 
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news of Dick which might be telegraphed from 
any of the other stations on that side of the 
town. 

About five o'clock she came in to take a cup of 
tea, looking more dead than alive ; and when she 
had fetched Jenny down from the top lodgers, 
who had been minding her, poor creature, her 
spirit fairly gave way, and while she clasped the 
little girl in her arms she sobbed as If her heart 
would break. 

" I must be up and doing something,^' she said 
to Mrs. Reid, the top lodger's wife, after she had 
allowed her feelings to have their own free course 
a bit. 

" I shall go back to the station. Take care of 
Jenny, there's a good friend, for unless I find 
Dick before night, I never can lie down to rest.'' 

Poor little Jenny did not at all know what to 
make of the confusion. When her mother cried, 
she cried, and all day long she had been asking 
why Dick did not come home. 
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'^ I want Dick to play with/* she said, her eyes 
brimming with tears when she found herself a 
second time left alone with Mrs. Reid upstairs. 

" Never mind, don't cry, but play with your 
doll, dear,'^ said Mrs. Reid, persuasively. 

" But I do want to play with Dick,'' continued 
Jenny, keeping to the point. 

'' Come and play with me, Jenny. Haven't I 
told you that Dick has not been found, but that 
he is sure to be brought back presently ? '* 

" I don't want to play with you — I want to play 
with Dick," repeated Jenny. '' No, no, I won't 
come to you," she added, resisting Mrs. Reid's 
kindly meant endeavours to take her up and nurse 
her. 

It was not long, however, before Jenny's tears 
found their best solace in the children's refuge — 
unconscious slumber. 

Ten times I heard the deep-toned church clock 
boom out the hour in the distance, and being a 
wet evening, the streets were becoming quiet, 
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ith the exception of the public-house round the 
)rner. 

*' Surely Mrs. Lightly is not really going to stay 
It all night/' said Mrs. Reid to her husband. 
What a little darling Jenny is, isn't she ? Look 
; her, how pretty she looks, sleeping on the bed 
lere.*' 

" That she do, Bessie," replied her husband, 
king his pipe out of his mouth to have a better 
ok at her. *' Ah ! '' he continued, thoughtfully, 

we had had one or two little ones, shouldn't we 
ive loved 'em, Bess. No wonder Mrs. Lightly 

in a terrible way." 

Ding, dong 1 ding, dong ! chimed the half- 
3ur, and still no footsteps were stayed at my front 
3or. 

^^ It is getting late," said Mr. Reid, after some 
linutes' silence. *' I'll go down to the station, 
id inquire for the last time whether there isn't 
ly news of the poor little fellow." 

So saying, he strolled out ; but how often we 
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are saved the trouble of carrying our good inten- 
tions into effect. 

He had not gone many steps before he per- 
ceived, by the feeble gas-light, a woman hurrying 
towards him with something rolled up in a shawl. 
Could it be Mrs. Lightly returning ? The next 
moment assured him that it was, and the bundle 
proved to be no less a personage than Dick 
himself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Many hearty congratulations welcomed Mrs. 
Lightly as she carried her precious burden up to 
her room, and there Dick, awakened by the noise, 
held a regular levee. 

^' Give me a kiss, there's a darling/^ said Mrs. 
Reid. " Oh ! you want to be first, do you ? '^ she 
continued, as Jenny pressed herself in between ; 
and the two little creatures clung about each 
other's necks so lovingly that it made my windows 
steam to look at them. 

^' You do look funny, Dick,^' exclaimed Jenny, 
laughing, as Dick escaped from the toils of 
the shawl in which his mother had wrapped 
him. ^' Isn^t he a funny boy, mamma ? he's all 
over holes ! '^ 

And Jenny might well laugh at the odd dress. 
There stood Dick, warming himself before the 
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fire, without either shoes or socks, his long silky 
hair falling down in matted profusion upon a 
rough kind of blouse, which, through its many 
rents, displayed his fair skin, in strange contrast to 
the coarseness of the covering. 

" Goodness me ! ^' exclaimed Mrs. Reid, " I 
thought you had rolled up the child in your shawl 
to keep the rain from him ; but now I see he is 
almost naked. Whatever has he got on him ? " 

" It is an old rag which some cruel wretch put 
on him after stripping him of every thread on his 
body,'^ replied Mrs. Lightly, throwing the blouse 
into the farthest corner. ^' Dick has got quite a 
long story to tell you ; but he is so exhausted, 
poor little fellow, and so excited about it, that we 
mustn't question him to-night.^' 

'^ You don't mean to say that he was really 
stolen away and robbed, and turned adrift like that, 
do you ? ^* 

^' As true as I stand here,*' replied Mrs. Lightly. 
" A policeman found him wandering about miles 
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from here, crying and shivering, in nothing but 
that old rag. At first the policeman coiild make 
nothing of the child — he cried so bitterly ; but, 
after a while, Dick seemed to take to him rather 
better, and then he made out that Dick belonged to 
this street/^ 

*^ Dear, dear ! '^ exclaimed Mrs. Reid, as she 
stood with her arms akimbo, looking at Dick, as 
if he were some natural curiosity hitherto un- 
known. 

'' As soon as the policeman reached the station 
to which he belonged, he intended to make 
arrangements for Dick's return to-morrow ; but 
when I received the telegram telling me that he 
was found, you may guess, Mrs. Reid, how 
thankful I was to go for him as fast as the 'bus 
would carry me.^^ 

^^ Thankful, I am sure you were, Mrs. Lightly,'* 
replied her friend. '^ Poor little fellow; only to 
think of his beinsj treated so shameful. How could 
any one have the heart to do it ? 
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*' Well, I don't know how any one had the 
heart to do it ; but somebody did do it, and a nice 
little suit Dick's was for me to lose, besides shoes 
and underclothing/' 

" Ah ! I had forgotten the clothes," said Mrs. 
Reid, absently ; " but now I remember how nice he 
looked in them. But you haven't told me yet 
what you were able to mike out from Dick's own 
account of his wanderings — let's hear it all, every 
word of it/' 

" Oh ! Dick can't describe where he went, and 
he can't give us the least clue as to where the thief 
took him to rob him." 

Here Mrs. Lightly stirred the fire, and the 
children having been put to bed, she poured out a 
comfortable glass of warm beer for her friend^ not 
forgetting to provide herself, at the same time, 
with an equally generous potion. 

'^ But how was it that he came to stray off in 
the first instance ? " said Mrs. Reid, recommencing 
her inquiries with unabated interest. 
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*' Well, putting the little bits which Dick has 
told me together, it seems he ran out to see the 
Guy Fawkes the boys were carrying about, and 
followed them until he was tired and hungry ; then 
he looked this way and that way to see if he could 
find the road home, and when he found that he 
was lost, he began crying and calling me, poor 
little chap, as if I could hear him, goodness knows 
how far away/' 

*^And what happened next,^^ inquired Mrs. 
Reid, grudging her friend the pause which she 
devoted to light refreshment. 

*' Next a decently dressed old woman took him 
by the hand, and says she to Dick — 

*' ^ Poor little boy, you have lost your way, I 
can see; tell me where you live, and I will take 
you home.' 

" Dick told the woman where he lived, and his 
name, and where he went to school^ and a whole 
lot besides, whereupon she says to Dick — 

'* * Oh, you're a long way from home, how ever 
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did you come so far ? but never mind, I am going 
that way myself; so cheer up Dick and step out/ 
'^ Then she took him down many streets, and 
across a bridge over the river, and whenever Dick 
began to lag and complain of being tired, she en- 
couraged him, telling bim that they were getting 
near home, and that he must be a brave little man 
only a very little longer. So she led him further 
and further away from the river, until she came to 
a narrow dark passage, on entering which Dick 
began to cry and pull away the hand she held him 
by ; but in a second she had a handkerchief ove^ 
his nose and mouth, and while he was choking 
for breath, he was thrust down some narrow stairs 
into a dimly lighted cellar.'^ 

'^ God forgive me, but I'll never die in charity 
with that woman !'^ exclaimed Mrs. Reid. '' Goon 
do, and don't mind my interruptions." 
" In spite of his kicking — " 
'' Ah, he has a spirit, that boy has !" 
'^In spite of his kicking, '^ continued Mrs. 
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Lightly, ''the woman soon had his clothes off, 
every one of them, and as often as he attempted 
to cry out, she clapped a handkerchief over his 
face till he was half smothered ; then after folding 
up Dick^s thinprs neatly in a parcel, she says to him, 
' Here's a frock that willjust suit you, young master,' 
and she flung him that rubbish in the corner/' 

*' The fiend fly away with her !'' ejaculated Mrs. 
Reid. 

" Dick doesn't know how long he was in the 
cellar," resumed Mrs. Lightly, " the woman went 
on sorting a heap of old clothes for a while with- 
out noticing him ; then after changing her own 
dress for a ragged one, she looked up through the 
window, and with a nod to some one outside, she 
turned to Dick — 

" ^ Now then, silly,' says she, Mon't cry, but let 
me put your frock on comfortable, for we are going 
home to your ma.' 

'^ Poor little Dick brightened up at this, for he 
didn't mind the cold or walking barefooted (he 
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told me) if only he could get home. He went out 
of the cellar, therefore, more readily than he had 
entered it, and off they started down the passage 
another way and along streets again ever so far, 
till his feet were sore all over, and his poor little 
legs quite numbed. 

*^^Are you hungry, Dick?' says the woman, 
' Pm sure you must be, for we haven't had any 
dinner yet — wait here for me, and I will fetch you 
something so nice.' 

*^ Dick waited, but the woman never returned 
from the dark alley into which Dick had seen hei 
pass." 

'^ And then, I suppose, the policeman noticec 
the poor little fellow, and took charge of him?' 
said Mrs. Reid, finishing the story, as she thought 
with more completeness. * 

^^ Yes, thank God— and I have him safe/ 
answered Mrs. Lightly, wiping some tears from 
her cheeks. 

^' Thank God ! so say I ; but can't anything be 
done towards finding out the cruel brute who stol( 
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him ? Surely there must be strict laws to punish 
the like of her, if only the police can catch her ? ^' 

'^The police are going to do all that is 
possible,'^ replied Mrs. Lightly, ^^and I am to 
send them that old rag there, for there is no know- 
ing what may not tell tales when it gets into the 
policeman's hands/' 

" It is a nasty ragged piece of stuff, to be sure,'* 
said Mrs. Reid, holding it up curiously. ^' I would 
put it out in the passage, it is so dirty ; and to 
think of Dick standing about in the wind with 
nothing but that to cover him I I hope he mayn't 
have taken cold, little pet.'' 

" He is sleeping quietly enough now," said Mrs. 
Lightly, bending over the bed to look at him more 
closely, " and they told me at the police-station 
that he eat a good tea while he was waiting for me; 
that doesn't look as if there was much the matter, 
does it ? " 

" No, indeed," replied her friend, as she rose to 
depart; ^'and God forbid that there ever should 
be." 



CHAPTER V. 

Dick awoke next morning feeling very tired, and 
sore in every limb ; it was not at all like him to re- 
main inactive a minute longer than he was obliged, 
but on this occasion Mrs. Lightly offered to dress 
him several times before he cared to leave his bed. 

*'Do dress in your funny shirt with all the 
holes in it/^ said Jeany, looking about the room 
to see if she could find Dick^s dress of the pre- 
vious evening. 

"Ah, you may hunt for it/^ said Mrs. Lightly; 
" it's gone ; so come and have your face washed." 

" I don^t want to go to school/' said Dick, when 
his mother had got him up ; " my head aches.'^ 

" You can stay here, then, and play with Jenny; 
but I think I shall lock you up another time when 
I leave you with her, you naughty boy.'' 

" I'll never run away into the street any more, 
mamma!" replied Dick, ruefully; ^^ you may 
trust me." 
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Mrs. Lightly accordingly left them to their own 
devices, and very quiet it was overhead while she 
busied herself downstairs. Jenny was the only 
one who made any noise running about, and she 
seemed less boisterous than usual. 

Soon, however, Mrs. Lightly learnt the cause of 
Jenny's peaceable behaviour, for she heard her 
calling, " Mamma, come and look at me ! mamma, 
come and see if Vm not just like Dick ! " 

And there stood Jenny on the landing above her 
with nothing on but the ragged blouse which Mrs. 
Lightly had hung up out of the way in the passage. 

Poor little Jenny, her fun met with a very un- 
gracious reception,for,withoutasingle word of warn- 
ing, she was freely slapped and put to bed in disgrace. 

" I wonder how you got your things off, you 
naughty girl ! ^' said Mrs. Lightly, picking up the 
diminutive bits of linen which were scattered about 
the floor. 

^^ Dick — cut—the strings — for me/' sobbed 
Jenny ; '^ I asked him to — do it." 

" Then you are a naughtier girl thaxv I tJ^ssM'^jiv.. 
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I shall give you no pudding for dinner ; and I shall 
punish Dick also." 

^* Please put me to bed, too, mamma/' said Dick, 
lazily, from his position on the hearth rug, where 
he was lying curled up like a dog. 

^^ Put you to bed ! Why that is quite a new 
thing for you to ask,'* exclaimed Mrs. Lightly, 
in surprise. ^' Come to the window and let mamma 
look at you. Mrs. Reid," she called up the stairs, 
after an unsatisfactory examination of Dick's 
tongue and eyes and a rough guess as to the tem- 
perature of his skin ; ^' Mrs. Reid, are you in ? '* 

" Coming,'^ replied a voice from the top story ; 
and in a few minutes the two friends were both 
discussing whether it would be better to dose 
Dick themselves or to take him to a chemist for 
such cooling medicine as might be recommended. 

^' I should put him to bed and send for a doctor 
at once if I were you,'^ said Mrs. Reid, suggesting 
an entirely new course of procedure. " The child 
has got a bad chill, I'm sure; and no wonder, 
after all he went through yesterday." 
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But Mrs. Lightly was not nervous like her top 
lodger ; so she gave Dick a powder, covered him 
up snugly in bed, and trusted to his being all 
right in a day or two. 

The day or two passed away, however, without. 
Dick showing any signs of improvement. One 
couldn^t call him seriously ill, and yet he was very 
far from well; and Mrs. Lightly was at last 
obliged to send for the doctor, to satisfy herself, 
as she said, for she would not acknowledge the 
necessity of Mrs. Reid's recommendation. 

The doctor, like Mrs. Reid, pronounced Dick to 
be suffering from a severe chill, and wrote out 
prescriptions which were to cool him, and warm 
him, and do him all sorts of good ; and, to Mrs. 
Reid's great glorification, the doctor^s medicine 
acted so wondrously that at the second visit Dick 
was pronounced better, and at the third he was so 
far convalescent as to be able to laugh impudently 
in the doctor's face, making the funniest grimaces 
when required to show his tongue. 

"I shall not come to see you axvj xcvot^^ ^^xi. 
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rogue," said the doctor, as he took his leave; 
arn^t you sorry ? ^' 

'^No,'^ replied Dick, most decidedly, "very 
glad/' 

"Why, how is that?^' continued the doctor; 
" don't you like physic? " 

" No, I like swe — e-ets,'' said Dick, prolong- 
ing his favourite word to an indefinite extent. 

" Ay, you^re a sensible boy. I don^t like taking 
physic, either. There's some sweets for you, 
then, for I mean to part good friends/^ 

And the good-humoured doctor was hurrying 
away (for he always seemed to be in a hurry, 
although he never really was), when Mrs. Lightly 
called him back to look at Jenny. 

'^ Nothing the matter with the little girl, is 
there ? ^' said he, resuming his spectacles ; but 
very soon he discovered that there was somethbg 
the matter with her, and something more than 
Mrs. Lightly expected, or Mrs, Reid either, much 
as she was given to looking on the dark side of 
things. 
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" I wish you had shown her to me the last time 
I called/' said the doctor, uneasily. " Has the 
child been in the way of any infection ? '^ 

''No/' replied Mrs. Lightly, confidently; "I 
am too careful of my children to let them get in 
the way of catching anything.*' 

"Didn't you tell me that you brought Dick 
back from the police-station in a dirty old frock ? " 
inquired the doctor, thoughtfully. "Considering 
where it came from, you can't tell whether it may 
not have been infectious." 

" But I turned it out of the room directly i 
got Dick home,'* pleaded Mrs. Lightly, excul- 
pating herself to her perfect satisfaction. 

" And the little girl never touched it, did she ? '' 
pursued the doctor. 

" Well, the naughty child did get hold of it, to 
be sure, next day ; she is always up to some mis- 
chief. But do tell me what you think is the 
matter, doctor." 

" Keep her warm, Mrs. Lightly, and when I 



I 
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come to-morrow I will tell you/' he repli 
'* Don't forget to give her the medicine regulai 
and keep the other child away from her/' 

And with this enigmatical answer Mrs. Ligh 
had to rest content. 

"Keep Dick away from her, indeed! H 
can I do that ? '* said Mrs. Lightly to her frie 
as she returned from seeing the doctor out. 
wish those doctors would tell one to do things < 
can do^ and speak out, instead of keeping one 
suspense. What does he think is the matter v^ 
Jenny, I wonder ? '' 

*' I should say she is sickening for the measle 
replied her friend ; " but it's only a child's ct 
plaint, and they all have it sooner or later.'' 

Mrs. Lightly failed to derive the comfort fr 
Mrs. Reid's view of the case which her fri" 
had anticipated, for she had never had sickt 
among the children beyond a little cold or ol 
disarrangement, and complaints with a regi 
definite name were bugbears she had never 
much as thought of in her own home. 
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* 

The consolation, however, which Mrs. Reid 
bad tried to infuse into her forecast of Jenny's 
sickness was dispelled next day, when the doctor 
pronounced her to be suffering from scarlet fever. 

" She will want the greatest care in nursing/' 
said the doctor, after giving numerous directions. 
^' There is no occasion for you to be alarmed at 
present, but I must tell you frankly she is much 
worse than I expected to find her." 

Here was something like trouble at last. 

^* What was to be done with the laundry/' said 
Mrs. Lightly, as she lamented her misfortunes. 
It would be sure to get about that there was 
scarlet fever in the house, and unless she took the 
initiative by warning the families for whom she 
washed^ she risked the permanent loss of her 
work in the neighbourhood. 

The laundry accordingly was closed at once, 
and in closing it Mrs. Lightly was but making a 
virtue of necessity, in more ways than one, for 
Jenny grew rapidly worse and worse. 

Days and nights of anxious watching ^«&%^4 
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away, and still Jenny tossed her burning head 
from side to side in the vain search for a cool spot, 
and for refreshing rest ; and from morning till 
night, and from night till morning her parched 
lips kept on muttering with the terrible inarticu- 
lateness of delirium. 

And how do you think Mrs. Lightly behaved in 
the presence of this real trouble ? Ah, those who 
know people in the season of good fortune, know 
no more of them than they know what wood my 
front door is made of! You must scrape off the 
paint before you can see that instead of being 
pine it is made of common deal, and you must 
see the surface, which prosperity puts on things, 
rubbed off before you can tell what is, and what is 
not, the genuine article. 

Mrs. Lightly was the genuine article, I promise 
you; and if on earth there ever was a human 
equivalent to the pictures of ministering angels 
which decorate my walls, surely it was Mrs. 
Lightly herself nursing her sick child. 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the anxious hours passed slowly away, 
Mrs. Lightly listened to every footstep on the 
pavement in hopes that it might be her husband ; 
she had written to him about Jenny's illness, and 
she had despatched a second letter, telling him to 
come at once if he wished to see his child alive. 
Nor was the comfort of his presence, whatever 
comfort it might be, long delayed, for Mr. Lightly 
had started immediately on receiving his wife's 
sorrowful message. 

" O, Richard, how glad I am that you are come !'' 
she exclaimed, as she opened the door to let him 
in. 

" How is she, Mary," he replied, looking fear^ 
fully into his wife's face, as though he shrank 
from receiving an answer ; " for Heaven's sake tell 
me the truth at once." 
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" Still alive, Richard, but the doctor gives next 
to no hope. O God ! it is too hard — I can't bear 
it,'* and Mrs. Lightly, feeling that she was no: 
longer the only one upon whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of thinking and acting for the best, 
gave way for the first time to a paroxysm of un- 
controllable despair. 

'^ I wish I could say something to comfort you, 
Mary,'' said her husband, as they mounted to the 
sick room, '^ but how can I say it, when I know 
of no comfort myself. There is small comfort in 
the wisest words while death stands on the 
threshold/' 

Very sadly he approached the little bed on which 
he had looked with lingering but careless regret 
the morning of his departure, and with what 
altered feelings he knelt beside it to repeat a long 
disused praver. . 

Surely where there is a natural love of children, 
it only needs the touch of death to come nigh 
them in order to convert their painful little 
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couches into so many saintly shrines — shrines at 
which the angels of prayer may gather the most 
passionate devotion, the most fervent vows, and 
the most purifying tears of mingled sorrow and 
penitence. 

For a long time Richard Lightly remained 
kneeling in silence before the fragile tenement of 
the little spirit hovering between heaven and 
earth. How lovely she looked, notwithstanding 
the pileness of her cheeks, the dimmed light of 
her half-closed, sightless eyes, and the black sores 
upon her once mobile lips. 

Sickness, even death, shows some pity to 
children, for though it shrinks their poor little 
legs and arms to the unsightliness of a skeleton, it 
often spares to their faces the delicate softness 
of outline which childish beauty exclusively 
owns. 

But beautiful as was Jenny^s face, it smote her 
father with a terrible sense of desertion while he 
gazed upon it. Where was the glad recognition 
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which it used to display in every feature, the light 
of the soul's being which used to shine out with 
a radiance that could not be hid ? Sad^ sad indeed, 
was the change from this to an unconsciousness 
from which he could glean no sign of affection, 
and to the meaningless murmuring of an intelli- 
gence alive and active, yet as hopelessly separated 
from him as though it were no longer linked to 
the suffering flesh. 

"And where is poor little Dick ?'' asked Mr. 
Lightly, taking his seat at last by the bedside. 

"He is upstairs,^' replied his wife. "Mrs. 
Reid has been very kind in taking care of him ever 
since Jenny was taken ill." 

" You have kept him out of the way of catching 
the fever, haven't you, Mary ? '' 

" I have done my best, Richard ; he has never 
been into the room, but whenever he hears the 
door go he is out in the passage in a moment, 

begging me to let him in to see Sissy, as he calls 
her." 
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'* Poor little fellow." 

''And he sends her all sorts of messages. I 
have to make up and pretend that she sends 
messages back, just to quiet him, for he can^t 
understand, poor child, what this trouble means.'* 

'* I wish I could see him to-night, but I 
suppose it is too late to disturb Mrs. Reid ? " 

" I'm sure it is/' replied Mrs. Lightly, 
decidedly, ''for she was tired out watching by 
Jenny last night ; she persuaded me to lie down for 
a bit, and I slept for hours, I was so exhausted." 

" And you shall sleep for hours to-night, Mary 
dear, for I shall sit up and see to Jenny." 

" I couldn't Richard ; the doctor expects a 
change to take place to-night, and it is still just 
possible the change may be for the better; but, 
oh, Richard, what if the other change — " 

Here her voice failed her, and with the impulse 
of early years she looked to her husband for that 
sympathy and support which she so sorely 
wanted. 
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''There, rest your poor head on my shoulder, 
Mary/' said he, putting his arm round her waist, 
and meeting the half- expressed gesture with which 
she had approached him, " trouble such as we are 
in is hard enough for two to bear, Fm sure we 
need try to help one another/' 

And so by the merciful provision of nature, 
which tempers the most bitter of life's long griefs to 
the endurance of those who suffer, only allowing 
them to learn the full burden of their sorrow by 
slow degrees, the husband and wife continued to 
comfort one another almost in the presence of the 
fatal messenger who waited to gather their fairest 
treasure to Heaven. 

And they talked together, sometimes of their 
common hope, and sometimes of their common 
fear, recalling many pretty little traits in Jenny's 
character, and many winning ways which they 
could no longer speak of without tears. 

And the slow hours of the night wore on till the 
grey dawn peered in at the windows, making 
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their own faces look pale and weird ; and as it 
penetrated further into the room, it reached the 
bed on which the sick child lay, showing the two 
anxious watchers a fair little face — a face pain- 
fully fair in its whiteness; but the lips no longer 
trembled with unconscious murmurs, the long 
golden lashes rested, fast closed, on each pure soft 
cheek, and the quiet, though feebly drawn respira- 
tion told them that sleep, and not death, had at 
last relaxed their darling's weary limbs. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From that hour Jenny began steadily to improve, 
and renewed feelings of gratitude filled the hearts 
of Jenny's parents with tender gladness each 
morning as they noticed fresh signs of returning 
health. 

"Do you know, Mary, IVe been thinking a 
good deal lately," said Mr. Lightly, one day after 
the doctor had left them with the comfortable 
assurance that Jenny was quite out of danger ; 
" I have been thinking of all sorts of things while 
IVe been sitting by Jenny's bed side." 

" Why, Richard, of course you have," replied 
his wife ; " so have I." 

" But I've been thinking for myself, and for you 
too." 

"Well you must have had a lot of thoughts if 
you have been thinking for both of us,'* she 
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answered, smiling ; '^ but I don't see what you 



mean/^ 



'^ V\\ tell you then, Mary, and I wonder 
whether you will agree. I've been thinking that T 
have been a bad, bad fellow to go about drinking 
at one place, and then at another place, and leav- 
ing you and the children alone, as if I didn't care for 
any of you. I never knew what it would be like 
to lose the blessings Heaven has given me until I 
was so near losing dear little Jenny — there's no 
doubt you'll agree to that, is there Mary ? " 

'^ I do agree to it, Richard, and thankful I am 
to hear you speak so honestly. And now," she 
said, as they embraced each other after the old 
fashion of their former days ; '^ now, I will guess 
the rest of your thoughts without you telling them. 
I've been thinking that I have been a wicked, 
foolish creature to set more store upon getting 
rich and dressing like a lady than upon attending 
to the children and making your home com- 
fortable ; God forgive me for ever having called 
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them troubles, and for having put myself out 
about trifles, small or great." 

A sounding kiss from Mr. Lightly proved that 
his wife had rightly interpreted his thoughts, and 
they both seemed so happy that I quite longed to 
speak to them, and tell them that they again 
looked as nice a young couple as on the morning 
when they first attracted my attention by stand- 
ing over the way, pointing up at my disfigured 
windows. 

I have nothing more to add, except that poor 
Dick had to be kept in banishment for several 
weeks, lest he should catch the fever, after his 
first miraculous escape; indeed, he was kept 
away from Jenny until the day fixed for the 
removal of the whole family to Newtown, where 
Mr. Lightly had secured a permanent situation, 
with ample remuneration. 

Dick's impatience for the abrogation of Jenny's 
quarantine knew no bounds, and when he was at 
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last permitted to meet her, he smothered her 
with caresses as nearly as he had been smothered 
under the villainous old woman's handkerchief. 

'' I'll never want to play with anybody but 
you, dear Sissy," he said, without allowing her 
a moment's breathing time, so closely he hugged 
her ; " never, never, never, as long as I live." 

And he said it so earnestly that I at once 
set him down as a crowning example of human 
perversity. As I was saying only the other day 
to my twelve brothers and sisters, ''they're all 
alike, those human creatures — men, women, and 
children— they never know how happy they are 
until they are near losing something, and then 
there's a fine to do about it" 

" Why don't you get the house agent's clerk 
then to write out your story about the Lightly's 
for them ? " said my poor shabby brother next 
door; ^* he would do it for you readily enough, 
I should think, for he is always praising you." 
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I pardoned the ill-natured remark (as if I 
couldn^t let without puffingji forsooth), and to 
his bright idea, gentle reader, you owe this 
record of your humble servant's experiences. 



THE END. 
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